or lime sulphur (1 in 30 to 1 in 50) just before the flowers open or even when
some of the flowers are already open. To protect the fruit, the trees should
receive another application immediately the fruit has set, reducing the strength
of the lime sulphur to 1 in 100 ; one or more applications may be necessary
later if fruit rot threatens to be serious. These later applications are not
usually necessary in Britain but are generally recommended where S. fructicola
abounds.

PEACH  AND  NECTARINE

In Britain, brown rot is not a serious menace to peaches and nectarines
because they are grown in such comparatively small numbers, chiefly under
glass, that they can receive constant and careful attention. They are however
often grown in the open on walls and peaches sometimes as bush trees. The
chief risk in such cases is that they may become infected from plum and cherry
trees in the neighbourhood.

Fruit rot and blossom wilt of peaches both occur in Britain but without
disastrous results. In other countries however, where peach trees are culti-
vated on a commercial scale and the fruit often transported over long
distances, brown rot of the fruit is a most disturbing factor of peach cultiva-
tion and special precautions must be taken to prevent its spread in the
orchard, in storage and during transport.! ]On the trees themselves, not only
may there be serious loss from infection of the fruit but the flowers also
become infected and blossom blight destroys not only flowers but kills twigs,
and cankers are produced on larger branches by the fungus invading them
from the flowers..

In the United States and in New Zealand a leaf infection has been
described that results in brown spots which may eventually become excised
and drop out. Roberts and Dunegan (1932) say that leaf infection is common
but unimportant but that in moist weather the fungus may enter leaves injured
by other agencies, especially by the leaf curl fungus, Taphrina deformans, and
that when leaves are infected early they provide an abundance of conidia
which may infect the ripening fruit. The association of leaf curl and brown
rot is also mentioned by Steenland (1949) who considers that leaves on which
he found sporodochia of Sclerotinia laxa were first infected by Taphrina
deformans and that such a source of inoculum may, when present, play an
Important part in blossom blight infection the next spring if favourable
weather for this disease occurs.

Fruit Rot

In Britain and in Europe, brown rot of peaches and nectarines is caused
by both Sclerotinia fructigena and S. laxa; in North America, Australia and
New Zealand by S. fructicola (see Plates XVIII, XIXA).

As in plums, the fruit rot begins as a small brown spot which rapidly
increases in size until the whole fruit becomes involved; meanwhile,
numerous Monilia fructifications appear, eventually almost covering the
whole surface, and myriads of conidia are disseminated to set up further
infection. In America, this disease is sometimes known as " the rot"
(Roberts & Dunegan, 1932), because in the United States, with the occa-
sional exception of Rhizopus rot, it is the only -rot of the peach that is of
great importance to producer, shipper, carrier, commission merchant, retailer
and consumer. All these at times suffer heavy financial losses because of
brown rot.

The peach may become infected by S. fructicola without previous injury,
through the stomata or hair sockets (Curtis, 1928), but in the orchard
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